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ABSTRACT 

As one in a series of reports by 10 task forces that 
responded to the Oregon Education Act for the 21st Century and 
explored the restructuring of the Oregon education system, this 
report presents recommendations of the Non-Graded Primary Task Force. 
The report describes the feasibility of implementing non-graded 
primary programs in all school districts. These programs would 
include strategies for prevention of students* failure and early 
intervention for students requiring special assistance. The report 
also recommends a funding formula and an implementation process that 
recognizes the need for flexible models to meet local needs. Included 
in the report are: (1) procedures the task force followed to prepare 
its recommendations; (2) a foundation for using the best educational 
practices, based on current research, for child development and 
learning in children in kindergarten through third grade; and (3) 
recommendations to the Oregon State Board of Education based on this 
foundation. Appendices include a bibliography of 14 references; 
definitions of terms; explanations of guiding principles of, and 
recommended best practices to foster, child development; and 
materials that concern assessment practices. (MM) 
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Foreword 



The Oregon Educational Act for the 21st Century, passed by the 1991 Legislative Assem- 
bly, calls for a restructured education system to achieve the staters goals of the *T3est edu- 
cated citizens in the nation by the year 2000 and a work force equal to any in the world by 
the year 2010." To begin this massive restructuring effort, the following ten task forces 
were created to explore ways to initiate the reform and provide guidance for implementa- 
tion: Alternative lieaming Environments, Certificate of Advanced Mastery, Certificate of 
Initial Mastery, Employment of Minors, Extended School Day/Year, Integration of Social 
Services, Middle Level, Non-Graded Primary, School Choice, and Site Based Decision 
Making. Representation on each task force included educators, parents, members of busi- 
ness and industry, and others interested in assisting with the initisil phase of develop- 
ment. In addition, drafts of each report were sent to reviewers across the state who pro- 
vided their input. A sincere *^thank you** to all who have assisted with this effort. 

This task force report, together with comments received via written and oral testimony, 
will help shape the direction of the State Board of Education and the Oregon Department 
of Education for the next phase of development. Underlying all our efforts is the commit- 
ment to assure that sH students will have equal and open access to a quaHty education. 

For additional information, please contact the 21st Century Schools Council at 373-7118. 
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HB3565 
SECTION 19f. 

(1) By the 1992 school year, the Department of Education shall recommend 
models for use by school districts for developmentally appropriate nongraded 
prima^ry programs for children enrolled in prekindergarten through the 
primary grades. The models shall be done in consultation with: 

(a) Teachers, parents, admin istrators and classified school employees from 
schools and Oregon prekindergarten programs that currently provide: 

(A) Developmentally appropriate nongraded primary programs; 

(B) Comprehensive health and social services; 

(C) Active parent involvement; 

(D) Extended day services; or 

(E) Staffs development programs in developmentally appropriate prac- 
tices; 

(b) Higher education faculty representatives from the field of early child- 
hood education. 

(c) Community college representatives from the field of early childhood 
education. 

(2) The State Board of Education shall report to the 1993 regular session of the 
Legislative Assembly on the feasibility of all school districts implementing 
nongraded primary programs, including strategies for prevention of failure 
and early intervention for students requiring special assistance. 

• (3) Plans for early childhood education shall include a recommended funding 
formula and implementation process that recognize the need for flexible 
models to meet local needs and shall include strategies that: 

(a) Reduce the ratio of students to teachers and other trained adults in the 
classroom; 

(b) Utilize trained classified and other support personnel; 

(c) Coordinate comprehensive health and social service to parents and 
families; 

(d) Provide preventive and remedial services; 

(e) Provide for extended day services to children either through coordina- 
tion with existing community providers or through schoohsponsored 
programs; 

(f) Improve the curriculum and instructional practices consistent with 
research; 

(g) Provide materials, supplies and equipment needed to carry out develop- 
mentally appropriate programs; 

(h) Provide inservice training in developmentally appropriate practices for 
staff; 

(i) Encourage parent or guardmn participation and education regarding 
developmentally appropriate practices for young children; 

(j) Recognize the necessity for appropriate physical facilities to carry out 
this subsection; 

(k) Encourage heterogeneous groupings of students and discourage nega- 
tive labeling of children's learning levels; and 

(I) Develop nongraded primary models that are culturally and linguisti- 
cally appropriate. 

5 



DTTRODUCTION Early childhood education is the cornerstone of school reform. It 

is the initial building block upon which all the state's other edu- 
cational programs will rest. The Oregon State Board of Educa- 
tion and State Superintendent of Public Ii» struction have recog- 
nized the importance of early childhood education, making it a 
top priority of the Oregon Department of Education. The Oregon 
Legislature, when it adopted the Oregon Educational Act for the 
21st Century, also recognized the importance of early childhood 
education by calling for full funding of Oregon Prekindergarten 
by 1998 and by requiring the Department of Education to develop 
model early childhood programs and to study developmentally 
appropriate nongraded primary programs. 

Recognition of the importance of early childhood education exists 
across the nation. The first National Education Goal is : By the 
year 2000, all children in America will start school ready to learn. 
The Oregon Progress Board has identified a lead benchmark that 
parallels the first National Education Goal. Oregon has shown 
leadership in school readiness by basing the Oregon 
Prekindergarten Program (OPP) on the proven federal Head 
Start performance standards and by continuing to expand the 
number of children eligible for Head Start services. Meeting the 
nation's goal of school readiness for all children and the state's 
goal of the best educated citizens in the nation by the year 2000 
and a work force equal to any in the world by the year 2010 will 
require comprehensive, early childhood services to young pre- 
school children and their famdlies. Meeting the state's goals will 
also require early childhood improvement programs to assist 
public schools "in providing programs designed to improve educa- 
tional services for children eiu^olled in grades kindergarten 
through three.*' (Section 19a,(l) of HB 3565) 

Ensuring continuity of philosophy, pedagogy, and structure will 
require that public schools establish transition plans to bridge 
exits firom preschool and entrance to public school. *While we get 
all children ready for school, we must, of course, get schools ready 
for children — ready to accept with hope and enthusiasm every 
child who comes to the schoolhouse door,** (Boyer) 

A major theme for advancing ''readiness*' should include a vision 
for schools policy and practice which responds to two imperatives: 

• All students must start on the road to active academic 
learning with high expectations for success, and therefore; 
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• Schools must respond appropriately to the diverse needs, 
characteristics, and experiences of 3^oung children, (^ght 
From the Start," National Association of State Boards of 
Education (NASBE), 1988) 

The purpose of the report of the Non-Graded Primary Task Force 
is this: 

1. To report to the State Board of Education on the feasibility of 
all school districts implementing non-graded primary pro- 
grams, including strategies for prevention of failure and early 
intervention for students requiring special assisteince; and 

2. To recommend a funding formula and implementation process 
that recognizes the need for flexible models to meet local needs 
and shall include strategies that; 

a. Reduce the ratio of students to teachers and other trained 
adults in the classroom; 

b. Utilize trained classified and other support personnel; 

c. Coordinate comprehensive health and social services to 
parents and families; 

d. Provide preventive and remedial services; 

e» Provide for extended day services to cliildren either 

through coordination with existing community providers or 
through school-sponsored programs; 

f. Improve the curriculxmi and instructional practices consis- 
tent with reseai'ch; 

g. Provide materials, supplies and equipment needed to carry 
out developmentally appropriate programs; 

h. Provide inservice training in developmentally appropriate 
practices for staff; 

i. Encourage parent or guardian participation and education 
regarding developmentally appropriate practices for young 
children; 

j. Recognize the necessity for appropriate physical facilities to 
carry out these suggestions; 

k. Encourage heterogeneous groupings of students and dis- 
courage negative labeling of children's learning levels; and 

1. Develop non- graded primary models that are culturally and 
linguistically appropriate. 

This report includes: 1) the procedtares the task force followed to 
prepare its recommendations; 2) a foundation for best practices 
based on ciirrent research for child development and learning in 
primary age children, kindergarten through grade 3; and 3) rec- 
ommendations to the State Board of Education based on this 
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foundation. The appendices include a Bibliography, Principles of 
Child Development and Recommended Best Practices, and other 
endorsements in support of these recommendations. 



FOUNDATION These goals of the National Association for the Education of 

FOR CHILD Young Children (NAEYC) provide the foundation for all primary 

DEVELOPMENT education programis. 

AND LEARNING IN 

PRIMARY AGE Children wiU: 

CHILDREN, 

KINDERGARTEN • Grow in their self-esteem, cultural identity, curiosity, 

THROUGH independence and individual strength; 

GRADES 

• Continue to develop a love of learning; 



• Gain increasing muscle control; 



• Engage in interesting and appropriate experiences that 
develop them socially, emotionally, intellectually, and 
physically; 

• Use written and spoken language in concrete, relevant, 

and meaningful ways; L 

• Use mathematical concepts and mathematical symbols in 
concrete, relevant, and meaningful ways; and 

• Continue to develop control of their behavior through 
positive adult guidance, become increasingly self-moti- 
vated, cooperative, and able to resolve problems among 
themselves with a minimimi of adult direction. 



To meet these goals we must recognize developmentally appropri- 
ate practices — those practices that match what we know about 
how children grow and develop with what we know about how 
children learn and are age and individual appropriate. Age ap- 
propriate activities are those that follow universal predictable 
sequences of growth and change that occxir during the years of a 
child'is life. These changes occur in all domains of development: 
physical, cognitive, and social/emotional. Those working with 
children in this age group must have extensive knowledge of how 
children gi:ow and develop and how children learn . This knowl- 
edge will contribute to quality primary education programs. Use 
of individually appropriate activities recognizes and acknowl- 
edges each child's unique and personal pattern of development. 
Those working with primary children must be responsive to each 

3 
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child's needs, family background, experiences, personality, and 
learning style. 

Teachers can use child development research about individual 
children's growth patterns to design the learning environment 
that best meets the needs of each student. It is crucial that teach- 
ers and other paraprofessionals working witli primary students 
in Oregon be trained in developmentally appropriate practices. 

Developmentally appropriate practices demand that we rethink 
grouping students primarily by age. Recent studies (Goodlad and 
Anderson, Pratt, NASBE) suggest that mixed-age grouping in the 
primary schools offer advantages over age-graded grouping in 
both academic achievement and social development. The Royal 
Commission on Education in Canada recommended legislation 
and poUcy changes in 1987 to enable schools to establish 
ungraded primary divisions. The State of Kentucky recently 
mandated non-graded primaries. Montessori classes have tradi- 
tionally been made up of children of different ages, and mixed-age 
grouping has been common in small rural schools throughout the 
United States. British Infant School and schools in Sweden and 
New Zealand have also used this model. 

Mixed-age grouping is dependent upon developmentally appropri- 
ate practices and is a logical extension of developmentally appro- 
priate practices. A key distinction exists between the rationale 
for non-graded schools and for mixed-age grouping: 

The former is primarily intended to homogenize groups for 
instruction by ability or developmental level rather than by 
age; the latter is intended to optimize what can be learned 
when children of different — as well as the same — ages and 
abilities have opportunities to interact. (Evangelou, 
Hartman, and Katz in The Case for Mixed Age Grouping in 
Early EdwatiOT, 1991.) 

Optimizing learning for children must be the focus for improving 
eaiiy childhood education. ^Mixed-age groupings'* provide a 
better descriptor than "non-graded primary" for the type of activi- 
ties suggested in best practice, yet the critical issue in child devel- 
opment and learning in piimary programs, kindergarten through 
grade 3 is developmentally appropriate practices. The learning 
environment must reflect the individual, cultural and lingviistic 
diversity of each student. 

The characteristics of a good primary program are best stated in 
the NAEYC Position Statement on Developmentally Appropriate 
Practices: rs 



There is an integrated curriculum where learning in all 
traditional subject areas occurs primarily through projects, 
learning centers, and play activities; 

Children learn through active involvement witli each 
other, with adults and older children serving as informal 
tutors; 

Individual children or small groups work and play coopera- 
tively or alone in learning centers on projects that they 
usually select themselves; 

Learning materials and activities are concrete, real, and 
relevant to children's Uves; 

The goals of the language and literacy program are for 
children to expEuid their ability to communicate orally and 
through reading and writing, and to enjoy these activities; 

The math program enables children to use math through 
exploration, discoverj^, and solving relevant problems; 

Social studies themes are identified as the focus of work for 
extended periods of time and are learned through a vaiiety 
of projects and playful activities involving independent 
research through reading, excuisions, discussions, rel- 
evant use of language, etc.; 

Discovery science is a major part of the curriculum; 

Art, music, movement, and drama are integrated activities 
in the learning process; 

Teachers promote sociaUzation behavior, perseverance, 
industry, and independence by providing many stimulating 
and motivating activities; 

Teachers promote the development of cluldren^s conscience 
and self-control through positive guidance techniques 
including setting clear Kmits in a positive maimer and 
involving children in estabHshing rules for their class and 
social Uving; 

Teachers build on the child's internal motivation and 
interest; 

Teachers view and accept parents as partners; 
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• Children are not retained without detailed rationale deter- 
mined by an interdisciplinary team that supports the 
action; and 

• PuUout programs are discouraged and care is taken to 
integrate special needs children into all classroom activi- 
ties. 



SUMMARY The Non-Graded Primary Task Force beheves in and supports 

these principles: 

• Learning occurs best when there is focus on the whole 
child and individual needs; 

• Learning for children and adults is interactive; 

• YouLng children learn from meaningful, relevant, and con- 
crete expexiences; 

• Play is essential to learning and development; 

• Motivation for learning is enhanced when the activities are 
child-centered and child initiated; and 

• Each child is profoimdly influenced by family and back- 
ground experiences. 

Oregon's improved primary program must include these prin- 
ciples. 

As om" society becomes increasingly complex, the term "at risk" 
can be applied to most children at one time or another. Childhood 
poverty increases the Kkelihood of poor school performance. ^'In 
our transitional society with extremely high rates of family disso- 
lution, mental health problems, substance abuse and adolescent 
pregnancy, few children are risk free" (New York Education 
Commissioner's Task Force on the Education of Children and 
Youth At Risk, 1988). Recognition of the whole child means that 
individual needs of students and families must be met. Forming 
collaborative agreements with other social service agencies to 
increase parents' knowledge and access to appropriate services, 
whether they are social, physical, emotional, cultural, or eco- 
nomic, must occur. 

High quality early childhood education is first and foremost a 
humanitarian investment, but it is also a profitable investment 
for the futiire. Children and families who receive support are less 
likely to fail. We thus reduce the future costs for special educa- 
tion, grade retention, school dropouts, deHnquency, substance 
abuse, teen pregnancy, and low academic achievement. Earnings 
and productivity of parents incx ease when they are supported in 
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their need for child care and other services. Quality early child- 
hood programs demonstrate a difference between investment now 
and spending at a later date. 

After reviewing the research and literature relating to the educa- 
tion of young children, the task force has concluded that the issue 
in early childhood education is developmentally appropriate 
practices and support services that will meet the needs of all 
children and families. 



RECOMMENDA- The task force makes the following recommendations regarding 
TIONS HB 3565: 

• That it is feasible for all school districts in Oregon to imple- 
ment developmentally appropriate practices in the primary 
program, kindergarten through grade 3. 

• That the State Board of Education require all school dis- 
tricts in Oregon to implement developmentally appropriate 
practices, which may include mixed-age grouping, in the 
primary program, kindergarten through grade 3, by the 
year 2000. 

• That the term non-graded be changed to mixed-age. 

- Mixed-age groups in the primary programs may be 
implemented at the discretion of local school sites. 

J- 

- The decision to implement mixed-age groups shall be 
based upon staff preparation and understanding of 
developmentally appropriate practices. 

Sg gtion 19f(g) 

• That funding for the primary program, kindergarten 
thi-ough grade 3, be at the 1.5 level of basic school support. 

- Funding for the primary program, kindergarten 
through grade 3, be promoted as an investment oppor- 
timity. 

- A blend of state, federal and local resources be identi- 
fied and utilized to support increased funding for the 
primary program, kindergarten through grade 3. 

- Consideration be given to additional resources in the 
form of facilities, personnel, volunteer time, or cash. 

7 
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• That the implementatioji of this section of the Oregon 
Educational Act for the 21st Century be the responsibility 
of each local 21st Century Schools Council. 

« Each local Council will develop models to meet local needs 
inclusive of the following strategies: 

- The Oregon Department of Education will provide 
ongoing technical assistance in implementation of im- 
proved primary programs, kindergarten through grade 
3, inclusive of the strategies identified in all the recom- 
mendations to follow (pages 8-13). 

- The State Board of Education, throxigh the Department 
of Education, will provide resources for model programs 
to be further developed and estabUshed for educators to 
visit. 

Section l dm(9) 

• That there be 1 teacher to 15-18 students or no more thr n 
25 with 2 adults, 1 of whom may be a full time educational 
assistant trained in developmentaUy appropriate practices. 
(Adopted from NAEYC's recommendation for class size.) 

- School districts " ill reduce the number of students in 
each primarj' program, kindergarten through grade 3, 
by a minimum of two students each year. 

- By the year 1998, all primary programs, kindergarten 
through grade 3, will reflect the recommended adult/ 
student ratio. 

Section 19fY3)(b) 

• That trained classified stafi*, other support personnel, and 
all special services staff be involved in the child's primary 
classroom setting, where appropriate, to support the in- 
structional programs. 

- There will be opportimities for parents, guardians, and 
community members to become involved in the class- 
room on a regular basis. 

- There will be ongoing training for volunteers and par- 
ents. 

Sec tio n 19f l3 )(c) 

• That school districts form collaborative agreements with 
other social service agencies: 

1 o 



To increase parents' knowledge and access to appropri- 
ate services for children and families; 



- To provide space for social service agencies that will be 
centrally located for easy access to the school commu- 
nity, within, or as close to the school site as possible; 
and 

- To provide community education programs, which 
include parent resource libraries, parenting classes, 
parent support groups, and workshops. These pro- 
grams will be open to all parents and community mem- 
bers. 

• That community based routiae health services be available 
to children and their families at the school identi ned, 
centrally located, community site: 

- To provide in-service training to early childhood teach- 
ers, administrators, and parents to assist in planning 
for children with special emotional needs and /or fami- 
lies in stress. 

Section 19ff3)rd) 

• That school districts identify preventive services for aU 
children as a priority and resources for these services be 
focused at the earliest possible level. 

- Preventive services will be assessed on an individual 
basis by a multidisciplinary team and be provided in 
the most appropriate setting. 

Se ction 19fr3)fe) 

• That school districts collaborate with other agencies and 
child care providers to ensinre that after school child care is 
available to aD who need it. 

- School districts will consider a sliding fee scale basis to 
provide services to all families and encourage a more 
diverse mix of program participants. 

- School districts and other agencies will ensure that the 
services are available throughout the year. 

- School districts will examine district transportation 
policies to ensure that children can be transported to 
before and after school child-care programs. School 
districts will exhibit leadership in collaboration with all 



resource and referral and social service agencies, to 
ensure a seamless service program to young children 
and their families. 

School districts will collaborate to provide joint staff 
development opportunities for teachers and other stafif 
serving young children and their families. 



Section wmCf) 

• That the NAEYC cunicxilum and assessment guidelines be 
used as the guidelines for the Oregon Primary Program, 
kindergarten through grade 3. 

" Assessment will be reflective of the developmental 
principles of the curriculum, integrated throughout the 
primary program and utilized oj benefit each individual 
child. 

- Assessment will be continuous and ongoing and may 
include: 

• Recorded teacher observation; 

• Recorded anecdotal notes; 

• Recorded student evaluation/reflection; 

• Recorded parent evaluation/reflection. 

- Portfoho collections that include: 

• Samples of student work: writing, drawings, oral 
tapes, videotapes; and 

• Any other information needed to aid planning for 
each child and provide feedback to the child and 
parents. 

- There will be no group administered standardized tests 
before 4th grade. 

- Statewide standardized assessment will begin at 4th 
grade. 

- The State Board of Education should request adequate 
funding for the Oregon Department of Education to 
fund proposals to develop developmentaUy appropriate 
primary program curriculum and assessment models to 
be used for replication. 
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Section 19fr3Ug^ 

• That developmentally appropriate programs will provide a 
variety of activities, manipulative materials, and equip- 
ment as well as time to explore through active involve- 
ment. 

- Materials wiU be concrete, real, relevant, and available 
to all students. 

- Textbooks wiU be a resource rather than primary in- 
structional support. 

Section lOfrSXh) 

• That districts req\iire and provide inservice training in 
developmentally appropriate practices for administrative 
and teaching staff. 

- Districts will allocate funds annually to school sites for 
staff development in the amoxmt of $500 per licensed 
staff member with a minimum of $2,000 per site. St>aff 
development plans wiU be locally designed to meet 
specific needs which include: 

Child development; 

• How children leam; 

• Integrated approaches to instruction; 

• Integrated language arts; 

• Concept/process science; 

• Activity based math; 

• Cooperative learning for primary children; 

• Child-centered curriculimoi choices; 

• Problem solving/higher level thinking skills; 

• Authentic assessment; 

• Mixed-age groupings; 

• Flexible grouping; 

• Anti-bias and cultiiral awareness; and 

• Other areas as proposed by the local site-based 

council. 

• That there be specific traimng for those who are respon- 
sible for evaluating developmentally appropriate programs 
and personnel. 

• That appropriate course work and professional develop- 
ment are accessible to all geographic areas within the state 
and to all teachers and administrators of primary pro- 
grams. 
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- The Oregon Department of Education will: 

• Identify and support a cadre of exemplary practitio- 
ners who will provide training statewide in develop- 
mentally appropriate practices; 

• Provide ongoing technical assistance in the 
development of Oregon Primary Programs; and 

• Develop a resource list of available consultants. 

• That by the year 2000 Oregon will require the early child- 
hood endorsement for all primary program (pre-K through 
grade 3) teachers. 

- Preparation for this endorsement must be accessible to 
all geographic areas. 

Section 19fr3Xi) 

• That the following strategies be considered in the develop- 
ment of parent or guardian participation and education 
regarding developmentally appropriate practices for yoimg 
children: 

- Staff development in how to involve families; 

- School, social service agencies, and commimity collabo- 

ration to design outreach plans for fanulies/children, 
beginning at birth; 

- Parent training in child development and how children 

learn; 

- Establishment of ongoing partnerships with parents to 

involve them in the education of their children; 
' Planned transition for pre-school children and their 
families into public school; and 

- Staff development opportunities that are open to par- 

ents and other members of the commimity. 

Section 19fr3¥j) 

• That appropriate physical facilities are needed to support 
developmentally appropriate practices in the primary 
program. 

- Facilities and fvmiishings must accommodate flexible 
arrangements based on child- centered activities. 

- The Oregon Departm ent of Education must provide 
technical assistance and regulatory reUef in the process 
of securing alternative classroom spaces. 

1 ^ 
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• That all school districts be required to implement develop- 
mentally appropriate practices by the year 2000. 

- Heterogeneous mixed-age groups should be encouraged 
as an outcome of in-depth understanding and training 
in developmentally appropriate practices. 

- Mixed-age groups shoxald be implemented at the discre- 
tion of local school sites. 



Section 19ff3)(l) 

• That primary programs be developed that are culturally 
and linguistically relevant and inclusive for all children. 

- Children's awareness, understanding, and acceptance of 
diversity shoxald be expanded tlirough multi-cultural 
and anti-bias curricxalum experiences. 

- Provisions should be made for instruction in the child's 
first language and removal of commimication barriers 
with parents of differing cultures. 

- Parents and comLmunity members should be involved in 
addressing the cultural needs of the local communities. 
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Appendix B 
Denmtions of Terms 



ability ^ouping — grouping students who display the same level of ability for instruction. 

active learning — learning that involves the whole child and acknowledges the need for 
hands-on experiences, exploration, and discovery. 

a ge appropriate — experiences and a learning environment that match a predictable stage 
of growth and development — ^physical, social/emotional, and cognitive. 

anecdotal record — a written record kept of a child's progress based on milestonewS particu- 
lar to that child's social/emotional, physical, aesthetic, and cognitive development. 
Continuous comments are recorded about what a child can do (achievements) as op- 
posed to what he/she cannot do. 

authentic assessment — an assessment of what we actually want students to be able to do 
or understand; it occurs in the context of normal classroom involvement and reflects 
the actual learning experience (e.g., portfolios, journals, observations, taped readings, 
video taping, conferencing, etc.). The tasks are frequently open-ended and judgement 
is required to evaluate the level of performance. 

child-centered — practices which consider the development, age, and interests of the child. 

class size — ^the number of students in a class. 

class size ratia — the number of students per adult in a classroom. 

coyaitive development — includes the various dimensions of thinking, such as comprehen- 
sion, problem solving, decision making, creative and critical thinking. 

cross-age tutoring — students working with other students who are of a different age level. 

developmentallv appropriate practices — ^those practices which match what we know about 
how childi-en grow and develop with what we know about how children learn; they are 
age appropriate and individually appropriate. 

diversity — differences. 

early intervention/early childhood special education — services provided to children with 
special needs and their families, to insure the maximum learning opportunity. 
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educational assistant — see paraprofessional. 

emotional/sodal development — see social/emotional development. 

flexible groupings — groups of children brought together for a specific purpose for a short 
period of time. 

heterog e nous g rouping — grouping of children based on differences (age, sex, race, achieve- 
ment, etc.). 

hi gher level thinking skills — those skills that require more than recall of information. 

home visits — ^visits made to student's home by the teacher or other school personnel to 
establish a partnership with the parents and set learning or other relevant goals. 

homogeneous grouping — grouping of children based on similarities (age, skill level, inter- 
est, etc.). 

individual apprX)nriateness — those practices wliich acknowledge the individual develop- 
mental timeline of each student. 

inservice — classes, conferences, workshops, or meetings held to assist practicing educators 
in improving their skills. 

integrated curriculum — bringing together content areas to make natural connections 
among the knowledge and sldlls being taught in order to create learning activities 
which are true to life. 

mixed-age grouping — heterogeneous groups of children that span a minimum of at least a 
year's age difference. For example, grades K-1,1-2, 2-3. 

multi-age — see mixed-age grouping. 

NAEYC — ^National Association for the Education of Yoimg Children — a membership- 
supported organization of people committed to fostering the growth and develjpment of 
children from birth through age eight. 

non- graded/mixed-age groupings — a heterogeneous grouping of children, without regard 
to the number of years that they may have been in school, placed in a classroom setting 
that provides a developmentally appropriate curriculTmi and a learning environment 
based upon each child's individual needs. 

open door policy — ^parents, guardians, and community members are always welcome and 
encouraged to be involved in the school. 

paradig m shift — ^move from an old view to a new vision. 
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paraprofessionals — those who work with teachers and who usualfc?' are not certificated. 
Sometimes referred to as teaching assistants or teacher aides. 

peer — equal in position or age. 

planning time — time set aside during the contract day for the educators to plan and 
collaborate. 

portfolios — a collection of items completed by an individual which can be reviewed to help 
determine growth. 

pre service — classes, workshops, and meetings conducted for individuals who are prepar- 
ing to enter the teaching profession. 

preventive services — programs designed to assist students and families in identified 
areas of need. 

remedial services — programs designed to bring children up to an esqaected performance 
level. 

self-contained — a class of one grade level with one teacher (traditional classroom model), 
self-esteem — how the person values himself/herself. 

skill group — ^grouping of children for a short period of time to work on a specific skill. 

social/emoti o nal development — the development of positive, productive working relation- 
ships with other children and adults. Developing a sense of competence contributes to 
the child's sense of success. 

social services — health and human services generally provided by other agencies to meet 
the needs of children and their families. 

teacher as facilitator — role of the teacher to organize the enviroimaent so students can be 
actively involved in the learning process versus the teacher as an imparter of knowl- 
edge. 

textbook driven curriculum — ^the text becomes the driving force for the instructional 
program. 

ungraded — see non-graded. 

whole child — consideration of the physical, social/emotional, and cognitve development of 
the child in meeting needs. 
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Appendix C 



Guiding Principles and Best Pr actices in 
Early Childhood Education 

Piaget, Vygotsky, Erikson, and others have provided us with principles of child develop- 
ment and learning. The following principles/practices are based on their work and 
adapted from NAEYC *^Guidelines for Appropriate Curriculum Content and Assessment in 
Programs Serving Children Ages 3 Through 8^ (1990), 

PRINCIPLE: Children learn best when their physical needs are met and they feel safe 
and secure. 

*** PRACTICE: Developmentally Appropriate Practices (DAP) lespects biological needs. 
Example: Children are not made to sit and do paperwork or listen to adult lectures for 
long periods of time. DAP calls for active involvement in the learning process, periods of 
play, quietj rest, and activity. The environment is safe and secure, children are free to 
question, explore, and risk. Everyone is accepted, 

PRINCIPLE: Children construct knowledge. 

*** PRACTICE: Meaningful interaction with social and physical envirorunent results in 
construction of knowledge. The child discovers through active experimentation. "Con- 
structive errors'* allow the child opportunity to apply his/her own hypotheses, try them 
out through mental calculations and physical manipulation, obseive what happens, com- 
pare findings, ask questions, and discover answers. This makes learning and new infor- 
mation meaningful. 

PRINCIPLE: Children learn through social interaction with other adults and other chil- 
dren. 

*** PRACTICE: The prime example is the parent-child relationship. The teacher en- 
coiirages and fosters this relationship as well as those with the child's peer group and 
other adults. The teacher is the facilitator, one who guides and supports the child to 
function independently. 

PRINCIPLE: Children learn through play. 

*** PRACTICE: Play provides endless opportunity for exploration, experimentation, and 
manipulation — elements essential to the construction of knowledge. Children examine 
and refine learning during play as a result of feedback and interactions from others and 
the environment. Children develop imagination and creativity during play. During the 
primary years play becomes more rule oriented and children learn principles of teamwork 
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and cooperation. Play is an essential contributor to the child's social, emotional, and intel- 
lectual development, 

PKINCIPLE: Children's interests and "need to know" motivate learning. 

*** PRACTICE: Children want to make sense of their world and experiences. In a DAP 
environment the teacher finds out what children want to know, what they want to learn 
about, allows children to question, and then helps them find soluuons and solve problems 
together, DAP classroom activities are child-centered and frequently child-initiated, Chil- 
dren are motivated to learn because they are interested. This develops love of learning, 
natural curiosity, and independence, 

PRINCIPLE: Htiman development and learning are characterized by individual differ- 
ences. 

*** PRACTICE: A wide range of individual variation is normal in every classroom. Each 
himian being has his or her ov/n pattern, timing of grow1:h, and development as well as 
individual learning style. What each child brings because of family background and expe- 
rience influences where that child is on the continuum of development. DAP teachers 
acknowledge this and plan lessons that maximize upon the diversity. 

PRINCIPLE: Size of classroom groups and ratio of adults to children is carefully regulated 
to allow active involvement of children and time for teachers to plan and prepare group 
projects that integrate learning and skills in many subject ai eas. 

*** PRACTICE: Groups of 5-6-7- and 8-year olds are no larger than 25 with 2 adults, 
one of whom may be a paraprofessional, or no larger than 15 to 18 with one teacher. 
Groups vary in size and composition depending on the children's needs. Children are 
placed where they will do best, determined by developmental rather than by chronological 
age. Grouping is flexible and always planned to maximize the opportimity for the students 
within the group. 5- tlirough 8-year olds are assigned a primary teacher and remain in 
relatively small groups of 15 to 25 because much of their learning and development is 
integrated and carmot be divided into specialized subject areas. SpeciaUsts assist the 
primary teacher in planning. Care is taken to mainstream the special needs student so- 
cially as well as physically. All children are respected as unique individuals. In MIXED- 
AGE GROUPS children may remain with the same teacher for more than one year. 

PRINCIPLE: Assessment practices for young children reflect the developmental principles 
of the curriculum, are integrated throughout the program, and are utilized to benefit each 
individual child, 

*** PRACTICE: Children's development and learning in all domains — ^physical, social, 
emotional, intellectual, and their dispositions and feelings — are routinely and daily as- 
sessed by teachers' observation of children's activities and interactions, listening to. them 
as they talk, and using children's constructive errors to understand their learning, Peri- 
odic samples of writing and drawings, oral tapes of reading, and videotapes or observations 
of social interaction and problem solving become examples in a portfoho for each child. 
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Assessment is designed to address the individual diversity of the learners and allows for 
differences in styles and rates of learning. Assessment practices also consider the child's 
ability in EngHsh, stage of language acquisition, and whether the child has been given the 
time and opportunity to develop proficiency in their native language as well as in English. 
All assessment information is then used to adapt the curriculum, plan activities to meet 
the needs of each child, and provide feedback to parents. 

PRINCIPLE: The most important consideration in evaluating and using standardized 
tests is the "utility criterion,'^ that is, tl ^ purpose of testing must be to improve services for 
children and ensure that children benefit from their educational experiences, 

*** PRACTICE: Review the use of standardized tests in early childhood programs to 
ensure that: 

• Any standardized test used is reUable and valid according to the technical stan- 
dards of test development and is used only for the purpose for which the test is designed. 
Ensure that test administration is sensitive to the developmental needs of young children. 
Group standardized tests are not appropriate. 

• Decisions that have a major impact on children are not based on a singl^. test 
score. Tests are not used for placement of children in homogeneous groups, to retain cK - 
dren in a grade, or to determine eUgibility for enrollment. 

• Any standardized test selected to assess achievement or evaluate a program be 
based on how well a given test matches the locally determined philosophy and objectives of 
the early childhood and primarj^ programs. 

• Testing of yoxmg children recognizes and is sensitive to individual and cultural 
diversity. 
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OESPA Position Statement on 
Assessment Practice in the Elementaiy Schools 
Presented to the Oregon Non-graded Task Force 

March, 1992 

Position Statement 

The Oregon Elementary School Principals* Association (OESPA) supports The National 
Association of Elementary School Principals (NAESP) in its proposed resolution No. 2, 
ASSESSMENT SYSTEMS. 

1. Educational standards specifying what students should know and be able to do as 
clearly defined through a broad based consensus process before assessment procedures 
and exercises are developed. 

. 2. An assessment system based on standards, having as its primary purpose the im- 
provement of instruction and the advancement of student learning. The system will be 
fair; encourage flexibihty and variety in student demonstration of competence; use 
methods and instruments that are valid and are appropriate representations of the 
standards students are expected to achieve; and will be reliable. 

3. An assessment system requiring that data be reported in the context of other relevant 
information (conmnmity and school contexts, resources, programs £ind processes, and 
outcome) involve educators . a its design and use; be xmderstandable to those who use 
it; and include processes that insure continuous review and improvement. 

The OESPA supports the State Department of Education in its goal of promoting excel- 
lence in education for all the children of this state. The state*s implementation of assess- 
ment practice demonstrates a desire to design and implement more appropriate ways to 
assess student outcomes than those typically used by the makers of nationally normed 
achievement tests. We believ j that Oregon's plan is consistent with NAESP's position 
statement and applaud these initial accomphshments. 

OESPA's goal in presenting this position statement to the Non-Graded Primaiy Task 
Force is to offer the task force and state another avenue of communication with principals 
and teachers in Oregon. OESPA joins NAESP in urging members to become involved in 
state and local activities to improve communications between all levels of the education 
community. We believe that by working together we can better meet the needs of Oregon 
children and that together we can ret^tructiore cur schools in ways that improve student 
outcomes and meet the needs of a changing society. 
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Assessment Recommendation 



On Febnxary 21, 1992, a committee of OESPA Executive Board members appointed by 
OESPA President Nancy Hays met to share information from other principals and admin- 
istrators regarding state assessment practices. Issues generated from this meeting were 
brought to the attention of the Non-Graded Primary Task Force at its meeting on 
March 13, 1992. Of specific concern to Oregon elementary principals is the following 
recommendation: 



OESPA urges the State Department to begin State Assessment at the 
fourth grade, following both national practice and the recommendations of 
NAEYC and ACEI (Association for Childhood Education International). 



At what age is it appropriate to begin statewide assessment? 

In order to discuss the needs of the non-graded primary program, it is important to define 
which children we are discussing. 

What grades comprise a non*-graded primary? What is early childhood? 

The National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) has defined early 
childhood as birth through age 8, and defines developmentally appropriate practices for 
"the primairy grades" accordingly. In Oregon, we cannot assmne that all children are nine 
years old by August 31 of the year they enter fourth grade. 

For purposes of discussing the primary program, we will consider all children in our 
schools who are preschool through the end of third grade. 

What are appropriate practices for assessment of children in om* primary 
grades? 

NAEYC (Bredekamp, 1987) Hsts the following recommendations; 

No letter or numerical grades are given diiring the primary years. Grades are 
considered inadequate reflections of children's ongoing learning. 

Each child's progress is assessed primarily through observation and recording at 
regular intervals. Results are used to improve and individualize instruction. No 
letter or nimiber grades are given. Children are helped to imderstand and correct 
their errors. 
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Children's progress is reported to parents in the form of narrative comments follow- 
ing an outline of topics. A child's progress is reported in comparison to his or her 
own previous performance, and parents are given general information about how 
the child compares to standardized national averages. 

Children are not ^'promoted'* nor do they ^'fail." Because children progress through 
sequential curriculum at different paces, they are allowed to progress in all areas as 
they acquire competence. Retention is avoided because of its serious impact on 
children's self-esteem and the fact that the practice of retaining children in a grade 
for another year disproportionately affects male, minority, very young, and low- 
income children. The program is designed to serve the needs of the children; the 
children are not expected to change to fit the program. 

If the practices listed above are appropriate for students through the end of 
third grade^ when should we begin statewide testing of elementary students? 

The Research: Extensive research (Lillian Katz) tells us that the younger the child, the 
more errors we make in assessment. Standardized texts . . . are especially questionable in 
primary grades. In these years, children's growth is most imeven, and in large measure 
idiosyncratic (Vito Perrone). This proposal is consistent with recommendations of 
NAEYC, ACEI, and the National Education Goals Panel. 

The National Decision: The National Education Goals Panel, responding to President 
Bush's goals in America 2000, has designated grades 4, 8, and 12 for national tests. (At- 
tached are excerpts from Education Weeky October 23, 1991, "Who's Who in National 
Standards and Assessments.") 

The States' Decision: A recent telephone survey of Chief State School Officers yielded 
very little enlightenment regarding current or common practice. Twelve percent of the 
states begin some kind of testing below third grade. Forty-two percent of the states begin 
testing below fourth grade. That means that fifty-eight percent of states begin testing at 
fourth grade or beyond, do not test statewide (two states) or leave the choice of testing up 
to the individual school districts (three states). Pennsylvania and Utah do not begin state 
testing until fifth grade, and Minnesota and Idaho begin at sixth grade. By the time the 
task force report is printed, this data may no longer be accurate as many states are in the 
process of reviewing testing practices. 
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National Standards/Assessments: Students 
(from Education Week, October 23, 1991) 



America 2000: Bush Administration plan released in April 1991 calls for creating 
"American Achievement Tests'' that would measure 4th, 8th, and 12th graders against 
^'world-class standards'" in five subjects: English, mathematics, science, history, and 
geography. Tests wovfld be voluntaiy, but colleges would be encouraged to use them for 
admissions purposes, and employers would be urged to use them in hiring decisions. 

The standards and a set of national tests-against which state tests could be calibrated- 
would be developed in conjunction with the National Education Goals Panel President 
Bush wants the first tests for fourth graders to be available by September 1993. The 
Administration maintains that the development of national achievement standards and 
tests does not require Congressional approval. 

Meanwhile, the Administration has asked Congress to expand the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. The proposed legislation woidd mandate regular assessments in 
English, mathematics, history, science, and geography, and require collection of state-by- 
state data for states that wish to participate. 

The bill does not address who would pay for the expansion, although it woidd require 
states interested in state-level data to put up $100,000 and to help administer the tests. 
States would also be able to use National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) to 
generate data on a school-by-school and district-by-district basis , if the Congress ap- 
proved. Diane S. Ravitch, assistant secretary for educational research and improvement, 
has said the Administration does not want to turn NAEP into its proposed American 
Achievement Tests. 

American College Testing Program: Developing Work Keys, a national system for 
teaching and assessing employability skills that could be used by employers and by stu- 
dents who plan to enter the workforce directly after high school. The program, which is 
being developed in cooperation with six to eight states nationwide, eventually will include 
assessments and instruction in the specific skills required for particular jobs. 

Earliest release, 1992 or 1993. Executive director of the American College Testing Center 
for Education and Work, Joel D. West. 

College Board: Launched an effort known as "Pacesetters,'' in August 1991 to develop a 
series of "capstone" high-school courses and related performance«based assessments to be 
taken at the end of the twelfth grade. The board expects to pilot its first exam in math- 
ematics next year. 
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The project is modeled after the board's Advanced Placement Program. Like the Advanced 
Placement Program, the new courses and assessments will be developed by tearos of 
teachers who identify essential learning outcomes in the curriculum. Unlike the Advanced 
Placement Program, the new courses and assessments will be aimed at all high school 
students, not just the college-boxmd, and will emphasize performance-based assessments. 

The board has secured an agreement with the National Council of Teachers of Mathemat- 
ics and the Mathematical Association of America to help develop its pilot course. If the 
pilot is successful, the board will seek funding to include other subjects. It has also begun 
discussions about forming a partnership with the New Standards Project. 

The "Pacesetter** exams wiU not replace the College Board's Achievement Tests, which 
many selective colleges require for admission, and which are taken in the junior, rather 
than senior, year of high school. 

Commission on the Skills of the American Workforce: Formed by the National 
Center on Education and the Economy in 1989. Released a report in June 1990, 
^America's Choice: High Skills or Low Wages," that called for the creation of a system of 
national standards suid assessments, benchmarked to the highest in the world, to be met 
by all students at ar ound age 16. A student who passed the proposed series of perfor- 
mance-based assessments would be awarded a "Certificate of Initial Mastery^ that made 
him ehgible for further education and training or for employment. Work to create this 
new system of standards and assessments is proceeding via the New Standa^^ds Project. 

The report also recommended the creation of a comprehensive system of technical and 
professional education certificates to signify work readiness for a variety of jobs. Students 
would acquire such certificates after earning a Certificate of Initial Mastery. A bill now 
before Congress would establish a National Board for Professional and Technical Stan- 
dards to develop these occupational proficiency standards and assessments. 

Co-chairmen, William E. Brock, former U.S. Secretary of Labor, and Ira C. Magaziner, 
president of SJS, Inc. Commission members included James B. Hunt, Jr., chairman of the 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards; Thomas H. Kean, former Governor of 
New Jersey; Lauren B. Resnick, director of the Learning Research and Development Cen- 
ter at the University of Pittsburgh; and Marc S. Tucker, president of the National Center 
on Education and the Economy. 

Core Knowledge Foimdation: Poimded by E. D. Hirsch, a professor of EngHsh at the 
University of Virgioia, in 1986. Current funding, apj)roximately $140,000 from private 
foimdations. Has developed a core grade-by-grade curriculimi for grades 1-6, called the 
"Core Knowledge Sequence,** based on what students shoxild know to be culturally literate. 
Ratified in a conference in March 1990. Has developed pilot exams in the past for sixth 
and twelfth graders. No current plans to develop additional assessments. 
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Educate America Inc: A private organization founded in the winter of 1991 by 
Saul Cooperman, former commissioner of education in New Jersey, and chaired by 
Thomas H. Kean, former Governor of New Jersey. 
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Initially proposed to develop a mandatory national achievement test for all high school 
seniors at public and private schools. Plan was to contract with coromercial test publish- 
ers to develop and administer 90-minute tests in six subject areas: reading, writing, math- 
ematics, American and world history, science, and geography. Tests would include mul- 
tiple choice and performance-based items. Had planned to seek approximately $90 million 
a year in federal funding for the proposal. 

This past summer, the organization's leaders reassessed their efforts and said they were 
concentrating on promoting tlie idea of national tests, rather than on trying to build one. 
But Richard A. DiPatri, the group's vice president, said the organization was "keeping its 
options open" on whether it would create a national exam. 

Educational Testing Service: Creating WORKLINK, a paper and electronics record- 
keeping system for use by students and prospective employers in place of high school 
transcripts. Began in 1989-90. Currently being tested in several sites around the country. 

Proposed system would include results from some form of workplace-skills assessment. 
Also attempting to report student work habits-such as punctuaHty, attendance, ability to 
work in teams-based on confidential teacher ratings. ETS project director, George Elford. 

National Assessment of Educational Progress: Congressionally mandated program begun 
in 1969. Receives about $20 million a year in federal funds. Tests a national sample of 
students at the 4th, 8th, and 12th grades in reading, writing, mathematics, and science, 
among other subjects. Ciirrent legislation prohibits NAEP results from being used to rank 
or compare schools or school districts. 

In 1988, Congress authorized a liinited expansion of NAEP to produce state-by-state com- 
parisons of student achievement. Specifically, it allowed the collection of state-by-state 
data in eighth-grade mathematics in 1990, and in fourth- and eighth-grade mathematics 
and fourth-grade reading in 1992. 

At the same time. Congress requested a study of whether such state-level assessments can 
be conducted fairly or accurately. That study, being conducted by the National Academy 
of Education, is due out this month. 

Congress has not yet approved permanent changes in NAEP to allow for state-level com- 
parisons on an ongoing basis or to make testing more regular in specific subject areas. 
The Bush Administration has asked that the law be changed to allow for state, district, 
and school-by-school comparisons. 

National Assessment Governing Board: Congressionally mandated group of educa- 
tors, policy-makers, and citizens responsible for setting policy related to the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress. In August 1990, the board convened a task force to 
set national standards for what students should know and be able to do at three levels of 
achievement^basic, competent, and advanced-in mathematics in grades 4, 8, aid 12. 
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These levels were used by the National Education Goals Panel in its September 1991 
report card to describe student performance in mathematics, even though their validity 
was widely criticized. 

The board this month contracted with American College Testing to develop standards for 
its 1992 tests in reading, math, and writing. 

Executive director, Roy E. Turby. Current chairman, Richard A. Boyd, former state super- 
intendent of education in Mississippi. The former chairman was Chester E. Finn, Jr., a 
professor of education and public policy at Vanderbilt University .... 
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On Standardized Testing 
Vito Perrone 



In 1976, ACEI issued a position paper calling for a moratorium on standardized testing in 
the early years of school (ACEI and Perrone). Although pressure to test continued in the 
late 1970s, there was also vigorous debate about negative effects of testing. Support for 
more authentic forms of assessment, rooted in close observation and systematic documen- 
tation of children's learning, became more common. But in 1983, after the publication of A 
Nation at Risky the climate changed dramatically. Testing programs expanded greatly, 
especially in kindergarten and primary grades. The results have been deleterious, par- 
ticularly for poor and minority children. 

While standardized tests are problematic at all ages and levels of schooling, they are 
especially questionable in primary grades. In these years, children's growth is most un- 
even, and in large measure idiosyncratic. Skills needed for school success are in their 
most fluid stages. Implications of failure in these years can be devastating. A moratorium 
is more necessary now than it was in 1976. It is time for teachers, school administrators, 
and parents to say more forcefully than ever that testing in the primary years must end 
and testing thereafter must be reduced. 

Some Hard Questions about Standardized Testing 

How many of us really believe that a child's intelligence, achievement, and competence can 
be represented adequately by standardized tests? Do we beheve that any distribution 
curve is capable of classifying all children? Such behefs would defy almost everything we 
imderstand about children's growth and responses to educational encoimters. Upon reflec- 
tion, few teachers and parents woxiid accept that a single test score can define any child. 

The composition of a test can be examined with such questions as: Are the questions clear? 
Do they address the educational concerns of teachers or parents? Do they provide useful 
information about individual children or a class? That teachers and parents can offer so 
few positive responses to these questions surely suggests problems with the tests and the 
emphasis placed on them. 

In contrast, almost aU teachers respond affirmatively to the following questions: Do you 
feel any pressure to teach to the tests? If the test were not given, would you use fewer 
skill sheets, workbooks, and other simple response pedagogical materials? The tests 
clearly limit educational possibiUties for children. 
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The Tests and Their Uses 



V/hile many of the prekindergarten tests are of the paper and pencil variety, most have a 
more individual, performance-oriented quality. Results of these ^'screening^ tests are often 
the basis for cautioning parents to Vait another year before starting your child in kinder- 
garten." They are also used as a means of *^early identification** of individuals who need 
special assistance, according to the preschool screeners. Although there is scant evidence 
that such early screening is beneficial, it has become almost universal. 

Children typically receive their first paper and pencil test, which ostensibly gauges read- 
ing readiness, in kindergarten. Those who score in the bottom quartile are encouraged or 
required to spend another year in kindergarten, or are placed in a K-1 transitional setting 
that often leads to later retention. The rationale is that children benefit from the knowl- 
edge teachers gain firom the test. Yet, teachers gain little important knowledge fi-om such 
tests. 

The tests used in the majority of school districts have expanded in their purposes. For 
example, children's scores now determine whether they will be placed in a gifted and 
talented program or become ehgible for special tutoring. Results of annual achievement 
tests also determine eligibihty for enrichment programs, special classes, and the like. 
Tests are used to determine a student's academic level. They become the basis for early 
tracking smd then ongoing tracking. In recent years, test results have been increasingly 
used to determine whether a child should adv8mce from one grade to another. 

If tests play a significant role in grade advancement or are the primary basis for a school's 
so-called accountability, teachers feel compelled to spend considerable time prepgiring 
children to take the tests. In such cases, the tests become the school curriculimi. Prepara- 
tion usually begins many weeks before actual testing. Dining this period, two to three 
hom'S a day are often devoted to practicing tests and related exercises, all alien to the 
ongoing instruction and the usual student response patterns. Teachers readily acknowl- 
edge that questions in the practice exercises, which are similar to those on the real test> 
are trivial. Moreover, the possible responses contain words that children likely have never 
seen and certainly don't use. By the time the three days of real testing are over, weeks, 
sometimes months, have passed. Time for real books has been sacrificed for time spent 
reading isolated paragraphs and answering multiple-choice questions. Time has been 
spent not on posing problems for which math might be used, and in the process coming to 
a natural imderstanding of math concepts, but on reviewing skills such as addition, sub- 
traction, and division-all in isolation. 

Reasons for caution in the use of tests include the possible loss of children's self-esteem; 
the distortion of curriculum, teaching and learning; and the lowering of expectations. 
Other concerns relate to the tests themselves. For example, tests used in grades 1 and 2 
are different fi*om those used in grades 3-6. The early tests depend on pictures and vo- 
cabulary, wliile later tests place greater stress on content. Consequentiy, high scores in 
early testing may not carry over to later testing. 
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Because tests include diverse subject areas, they may or may not relate directly to what 
children have been taught or evoke children's interest. In addition, the multiple-choice 
format of standardized tests confuses many children who are not accustomed to it. Chil- 
dren who have been routinely encouraged to be cooperative learners are forbidden to talk 
during testing. Children who have been triught to work problems out slowly are told speed 
is essential. 

When children are labeled unready or slow learners because of standardized test results, 
their educational opportimities generally become narrow and imchallenging. One dimen- 
sional tasks such as those foxmd in skill sheets and drills figure prominently in these 
children's education. A high proportion of the children in special education and lower- 
level tracks come from lower socioeconomic populations, including large numbers of mi- 
norities. 

ACEI strongly believes that no standardized testing should occui- in the preschool and K-2 
years. Further, ACEI strongly questions the need for testing every child in the remainder 
of the elementary years. The National Commission on Testing and PubHc Policy recently 
reached the same position. The National Association for the Education of Young Children 
has also called for an end to K-2 testing. 

Centrality of the Teacher in Classroom-'Based Assessment 

Increasingly, teachers are making it clear that they know how to address accoimtability 
issues through good docimaentation of children's actual work. One sees the result most 
clearly in the area of writing, which represents the most serious break yet in the power of 
standardized testing. Those concerned about writing in the schools argue convincingly 
that writing cannot be assessed with validity outside the instructional process and that 
writing to a real audience is central. Further, they assert that writing at its best is not 
easily standardized in current psychometric or technological terms. An understanding of a 
child's writing cannot begin with one task, a single piece of work, or writing that has not 
been completed within the norms of classroom practice. Such writing isn't likely to bring 
forth the student^s most committed efforts. 

An tmderstanding of children's writing leads educators to carefully organized classroom 
docimientation. For example, teachers systematically preserve copies of both drafts and 
finished pieces of a student's writing. Two or three pieces a month provide a reasonable 
collection. Periodic review of this writing informs a teacher's ongoing efforts to help par- 
ticular students, At year's end, the chronologically organized accim3.\alation is subjected to 
a careful review, with some of the following questions serving as a framework: What are 
the salient features and dominant motifs of the work? How much invention does it show? 
What connections to academic and social strengths are in evidence? How much diversity 
of word use is there? 

Conclusion 

The classroom setting and the teacher are central to an assessment program that is rooted 
in carefully organized and considered documentation. Authentic, performance-based 
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assessment guarantees an increased understanding of the growth of individual children. 
Such an understanding reduces the need for currently used standardized testing pro- 
grams. 

All testing of young children in preschool and grades K-2 and the practice of testing every 
child in the later elementary years should cease. To continue such testing in the face of so 
much evidence of its deleterious effects is the height of irresponsibility. 

This digest was adapted from a position paper of the Association for Childhood Education 
International by Vito Perrone. "On Standardized Testing," which appeared in Childhood 
Education (Spring, 1991): 132-142. 

For More Information 

Association for Childhood Education Intemational/Perrone, V. ^'Position Paper on Stan- 
dardized Testing." Childhood Education^ 67 (1991), 132-142. 

National Association for the Education of Yoimg Children. Testing of Young Children: 
Concerns and Cautions . . Washington DC: Author, 1988. 

National Commission on Testing and Public Policy. From Gatekeepers to Gateway: Trans- 
forming Testing in America. Chestnut Hill, MA: Boston College, 1990. 



This pubUcation was fnnded by the Office of Educational Research and Improvement, U.S. 
Department of Education, imder contract no. OERI 88-062012. Opinions expressed in this 
report do not necessarily reflect the positions or policies of OERI. ERIC Digests are in the 
public domain and may be freely reproduced and disseminated. 
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Report of Goal IV 
1991-1992 Term 
Submitted to the Board — Februaiy 1992 



Members of the Task Force: Sue Braithwaite, Chair; Patricia Johnson, Shirley Gemhart, 
Cathy Colbum, Cheris Owens, Jan White, Bob Olstrom, Jean Donate, Kathy Fraser, 
Dave Madelblatt, C. Leonard Anderson, Virginia Ross, Oregon Education Association 
(OEA) staff haison 

Charges: 

1. Prepare a report for the OEA Board of Directors regarding implementation of non- 
graded primary including staffing needs, inservice or professional development, scope 
of curriculum revision and materials needed, scheduling, and other implementation 
requirements. 

2. Prepare legislative or regulatory recommendations as appropriate regarding implemen- 
tation of mandatory non-graded primary. 

Activities: The task force read a great deal of information regarding the subject. A panel 
from districts that have implemented non-graded primary made a presentation to the task 
force (Corvallis — Karen Eason; Rhonda Herring and Carol Covlin from Oregon City), Sue 
Braithwaite visited Charles Dickens and Simon Fraser schools in Vancouver, British 
Columbia. Jan White and Cathy Colbma visited Mary Harrison School in Toledo, Oregon. 
Sue Braithwaite also visited Boeckm£in Creek School in West Linn. Bob Olstrom shared 
information with teachers in his school district. Cathy, Sue and Kathy attended OEA 
Road Show hearings to gather information regarding non-graded primary. An article 
appeared in Oregon Education and inquiries were received from members regarding our 
task force. A video tape was reviewed of a non-graded primary classroom in Oregon City. 

Findings: 

Staffing needs - 

Primary grade levels — Class loads of 15-20 with 1 teacher and 1 assistant. In addition, 
each mainstreamed, severely handicapped student should have a one-on-one assistant. 

Intermediate grade levels — Class loads of 20-24 with 1 teacher, 1 assistant. In addi- 
tion, each mainstreamed severely handicapped stxident will have a one-on-one assis- 
tant. 

Retain specialists in support roles. 
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Support of the process by adjaoxmstration, parents and other volunteers. 
Inaervice - 

District must provide, at no cost to employee, inservice in the following areas: 

Curriculum integration, classroom management, strategies, assessment, stress 
management, developmentally appropriate practices, interpersonal problem-solving 
skills. 

Curriculum revision and materials - 

Need time (release time, more planning time during the workday^ or extended coatract) 
for training, planning, and writing integrated curriculum. 

Must allow for flexibility of curriculxmi based choices on local and individual needs 
(texts, materials, scope, and sequence). 

Provide materials, supplies, and equipment needed to carry out developmentally appro- 
priate programs. 

Assessment techniques should reflect developmentally appropriate practices. 
Scheduling - 

Ensure adequate common time for teams to plan, develop, and evaluate. 

Ensure additional blocks of non-student contact time for long-rauige planning and 
evaluation. 

Ensure blocks of uninterrupted instruction time. 
Facilities - 

A district should not be mandated to have a program where the facilities are not condu- 
cive to non-graded primary. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE OEA LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

The task force recognizes that HB 3565 has many provisions regarding non-graded 
primary which this committee supports. The members of the task force are concerned that 
many of the positive provisions of the bill will be ignored by school districts in their move 
to implement non-graded primary. The task force recommends that OEA take a position 
in the Legislature that all provisions of Section 19 be maintained and implemented by the 
Department of Education and the various school districts as non-graded primary is put in 
place. 
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In addition, the OEA legislative program must include the following: 

1. There must be statewide and local fmiding available. 

2. Site committees must be in place at the building level before any options are imple- 
mented. 

3. Programs should not be mandated. 

4. Local school districts, individual schools, individual employees, and parents shoxild be 
able to determine whether they will participate in non-graded primary and if so, what 
model will be implemented, 

5. Class size Hmits are necessary (See above findings). 
OTHER CONSIDERATIONS: 

Should there be a system of articulation from non-graded to other programs? 

Should there be consideration given to prevention of teacher-classiSed buni-out? 

Should teacher-training programs include methodology for non-graded primary? 

Should there be a system to evaluate the effectiveness of non-graded primary? 

Should the paper-pencil tests of the state and local school districts be changed to reflect 
developmentally appropriate programs? 

REFERENCES: 

Multi-Age Grouping 

Confederation of Oregon School Administrators, Seaside Conference, June 1991 (Ar- 
ticle focused on: Boeckman Creek Primary School, Wilsonville, Oregon). 

The Whys and Hows of the Multi-Age Primary Classroom 
Kathleen Cushman, **American Educator,"* Summer 1990. 

Guidelines for Appropriate Curriculum Content and Assessment in Programs Serving 
Children Ages 3 through 8. 

Position Statement of: National Association for the Education of Young Children: 

"Toung Children," March 1991. 

DevelopmentaUy Appropriate Practices (DAP) 

Article focused on CorvalUs School District 509J, Corvallis, Oregon. 
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Integrated Components of Appropriate and Inappropriate Practice in the Primary Grades 
Taken from: ''Developmentally Appropriate Practice in Early Childhood Programs 
Serving Children From Birth Through Age 8," Sue Redenkamp, Editor, 

Some Abstracts on Articles Pertaining to Mnlti- Aging/Family Grouping 

Compiled for: Perspectives on Multi-aging in the Elementary School Seminar, August 
26, 27, 1991. Richmond, British Columbia, Canada. 

What is Mixed- Age Grouping? 

From: The Case for Mixed Age Grouping in Early Education— MAE YC, 1990 
(Chapter I). 

What Really Counts in Schools 

^Educational Leadership,** Elliot W. Eisner, February 1991. 

Developmentally Appropriate Practices 
Handout from Beaverton Inservice 

School Breaks Mold and Shows Results 
From: The Oregonian. By: Bill Graves 

Materials on Charles Dickens Elementary School 
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Task Force Membership 



Chair - Anita McClanahan, Student Services, Oregon Department of Education 
(378-5585) 



Bob Bowers, Principal 
Patrick Elementary School 
Gold HiU 

Joane Eby, Teacher 
Franklin Resource Center 
Corvallis 

Kathy Emerson, Director 
Central Oregon Regional Program 
Special Education 
Bend 

Sandy Evans, Teacher 
C. E. Mason School 
Beaverton 

Nancy Golden, Special Education 
Eugene School District 
Eugene 

Tom Greene, Superintendent 
Orient School District 
Director of Early Childhood 
University of Portland 
Gresham 

Merrily Haas, Exec. Secretary 
Oregon Assoc. for the Education of 
Young Children 
Tualatin 

ODE Staff 

Betty King, Curriculum 

Maril}^ Lane, Research and Planning 

Valerie Miller-Case, Special Education 



Lynda Hatfield, Chair 
Professional/Technical Education 
Clatsop Commimity College 
Astoria 

Nancy Hays, President 

Oregon Elementary School Principals Assoc. 

Boeckman Creek Elementary 

WilsonviUe 

Mary Klages, Teacher 
Lafayette Elementary School 
Albany 

Paxila Krogdahl, Parent 
Brookings 

Carol Lauritzen, Professor/Parent 
Eastern Oregon State College 
La Grande 

Paul Steger, Admin. Assistant 
Hollyrood Elementary 
Portland 

Ginna Wenz, Classified Employee 

Richmond School 

Salem 

David Wright, Associate Professor 
Westem Oregon State College 
Monmouth 
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